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Preface 



OnMtiy 20-21, P> l M, I"he Council lor I'xccp- 
tional Children hosted a symposium th.it 
brought together loaders in the holds ol 
gifted education and school reform to explore per- 
spectives and derive, it possible, a working ti^enilti 
lor u,i\s {In 4 two groups could work together to 
nui-l 'heir goals. I he svmposmm was supported 
In C I c \ National I ra mini* Program tor fitted 
I dij' .ilion pn»|rit under a grant provided by the 
Lit oh K |a\ its ( , it ted and lalented Kducation Pro- 
gr ,1111 I ho s\ inposunn took place at the W ye Con- 
li iemeC enter in Marvland and was facilitated by 
the Mall ol the Aspen Institute. 

I he «.\ iiiposniin began with presentations by 12 
panelists, .ill leaders m the field ot fitted education 
i >i cdu( at ion rolorm. 



Panelists Representing 
Oited Education 

Pal ( >'( nnnell Ross, Director, Ottice ol ( lifted and 
talented, Ol \RI 

Cad l\ Ilanninen, President, CIC's I he Associa- 
tion tor the t lilted 

lames | t lallaghor. President, National Associat ion 
tor (lilted C 'hildren 

1 \ elvn I . 1 halt, President, Council ot State Direc- 
tors nt Programs tor the C lifted 

loseph S. Ken/ulli. Director. National Research 
( enter on the C lilted and l alented 

Uossje R. I Huh an, Program Supervisor, C lifted and 
lalented I'ducation, Detroit Public Schools 



Panelists Representing 
School Reform 

Charles P. Patterson, President-Ilect, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Paula M. I Willis, Director, National Kc:I. earning 
l acultv Project, C oalition ot psscntial Sellings 



1 ienrv M. I evin, Director, National Center for I he 
Accelerated Schools Project 

H.ub\ I lalstead-Worrell, Director ot Icacher 
IV -National Center for Innovation, National 
I'ducation Associat ion 

1 rank b Withrow, Director ot Learning Technolo- 
gies, Council of Chiet State School Officers 

Patricia I : ree Brett, Director, Communitv Outreach 
and I eadcrship, Quality Education for Minori- 
ties 

RotU "tors and discussants representing national 
associations and teams of educators from seven 
^!dtes that are in the vanguard of education reform 
responded to the presentations and addressed re- 
lated concerns and ideas. Participating states were 
selected hv I ho Off ice ol Pducational Research and 
Improvement. (Participants are listed in Appendix 
A.) 

I'o capture the process, the symposium was 
\ ideotapod and notolakers recorded kov concepts. 
I he products ot these 2 davs ot intense iiitorat tion 
are a video, infiod f .dm at ion and Sihool Reform: 
A Ukn\^ tlio Connection, and this book. While all the 
ideas in both the book and the video were derived 
from the symposium, the selection ot what to pre- 
sent and how to present il rested with the writers 
and editors and m.iv not reflect what anv individ- 
ual participant would have selected. 

These products are designed to serve .is cata- 
Ivsts for discussions at local, state, and national 
levels. Participants in the symposium discovered 
that they had much in common and much to share. 
It is our hope that experience can he repeated so 
that educators everywhere will be able to find the 
common agenda that will best servo all children 
and youth. 

The metaphor ot a mobile emerged as a way to 
link gifted education and school reform. It was 
clear that at this stage there was not a mixture or 
blend ot the ideologies ot gifted and reform educa- 
tors. What we did have was a collection ol con- 
cepts, interests, and approaches that could be 
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brought into balance tor the good ot the student. 
Wehopethis metaphor will servo you as you create 
the structure tor delivering services to your most 
able learners within the sehool reform context. 

Suggestions for Using 
the Videotape 

Audiences 

Policymakers, parent groups, educatoi's-jn- 
training, all teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
school board members who are struggling with 
ways to serve gifted and talented students In the 
climate ot school reform can benefit from this 
videotape. 



Overview 

The video provides the point-counterpoint ot 
leaders of gifted education and school reform a^ 
they present diverse views about strategies and 
programs. Approximately ^0 minutes tn length, 
this fast-paced program addresses three issues - 

1 . Dimensions of the problem. 

2. Defining how we change. 

3. The connection with gifted education 

f he video can be stopped after each section tor 
discussion and comment. Presenters serve as mod- 
els for ways to address the issues and solutions m 
productive ways. 
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Examining the Pieces 
and Tensions 



Changes in Gifted 
Education 

I ike all other areas of education, the field of 
gifted education has evolved over time as a result 
of experience, research, and societal forces. In the 
past 2 decades, significant changes have taken 
place in gifted education. Understanding this evo- 
lution is useful in understanding the juncture at 
which educators of the gifted and school reformers 
now find themselves. 

In 1^72, the Vlarland Report to Congress on 
gifted and talented education noted a serious 
dearth of appropriate educational programs tor 
learners of high ability. I he Marland Report pro- 
posed that approximately 1". to ""«. ol U.S. stu- 
dents should be identified as gifted. I rom 1^72 to 
1^81, the federal government pun ided direct sup- 
port to education ol gifted learners. 

State mandates and funding tor programs for 
gifted students have increased over the past 2 dec- 
ades, with funding rising ovor4S'\. in the last half 
of the ]^80s alone. Currently all but six states and 
territories have legislation that either mandates or 
encourages specialized services for gifted stu- 
dents. In more riven I years, ho »vover, state funding 
for education ol gifted learners has boon reduced. 

In l^iSS, the lacob K. (avits (.lifted and "lalented 
l-ducation Act reestablished a federal role in edu- 
cation of gifted lea mors by pro\ iding funding for 
research and innovative practice in the education 
ol gifted learners, with special focus on high abiliU 
learners in culturally and linguistically diverse and 
low socioeconomic groups. 

In WVWtitloiuiil ucllcncc: A Uiv/i'H Viv/e/WK 
/\wrn<"i/'s Jith'ul was released by Ihe U S Office of 
Hducation. indicating that policies alone have not 
been adequate to address the learning needs of 



gifted and talented youngsters. The report sig- 
naled that problems still abound in educating 
gifted and talented learners, l or example, 

• Most schools have not been committed to 
addressing seriously the learning needs of 
gifted and talented students. 

• Most gifted and talented programs are mod- 
est in scope. 

• Only about $.02 of every $100 spent on K-l 2 
education in the United States support spe- 
cial learning opportunities lor gifted and tal- 
ented students. 

• Many highly able students from uilturalh 
and linguistically diverse and low soc ioeco- 
nomic groups t ire not identified and served 
in programs for gifted learneis. 

• Most specialized piograms toi gifted and tal- 
ented learners t ue a\ ailahle onl\ a few hours 
a week. 

• Students who arc talented in the arts are of- 
fered few challenging opportunities. 

• In most regular classrooms, little is done to 
modify curriculum and instruction for gifted 
students. 

• Most acadomicalb gifted students have mas- 
tered up to half of the required curriculum in 
elementary school before it is formally of- 
fered to them. 

• Appropriate learning opportunities for 
gifted learners in middle schools ,m> scat- 
tered and uncoordinated. Many have been 
eliminated altogether. 

• High sehool curricula and schedules typi- 
cal Iv fall short of challenging gifted secon- 
dary students. 

• Compared to their ability, talented students 
fare poorlv on national and international 
tests, indicating that talented high school stu- 
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dents m the United 
States tire being held to 
lov\ er stand a rds than 
tlieir foreign counter- 
pa rK 

• I he poor relativ e per- 
formance ot top ele- 
mentary and high 
school students in the 
United States continues 
on into college, gradu- 
ate school, and the pro- 
fessional world. 

The past t w o decade^, 
then, have seen some encour- 
aging awareness o! and sup- 
port for education of git ted 
and talented learners in the 
United States. At the same 
time, results have not pro- 
vided cause* tor celebration. A 
need for more meaningful 
change in the education of 
fitted and talented learners is 
evident. I he lack ot success ol 
traditional ways ot conceiv- 
ing and practicing the educa- 
tion ot giltod students has led 
main in the field of gifted 
education to replace old as- 
sumptions with more promis- 
ing ones Some ot these 
assumption*- follow 

• I he Mariano Report 



Lots of times we're sat- 
isfied with the re- 
sponses we get from 
students simply be- 
cause they're higher 
than our expectations 
were, but that doesn't 
mean that the [students 
have] given all that they 
can give. I fear that we 
have a lot of students 
who think that A's are 
cheap, that excellence is 
easy, because that's the 
message we're giving 
them. 

Kclvn I . Hi.itt 



was based on the as- 
sumption that the regular school piogram 
was KisicalK sound. I hat assumption has 
prov en incorrect. 

Most programming lor fitted learners has 
been based on "pull-out" models popular- 
ized bv special education and remedial edu- 
i ation programs. I hose models are being 
brought into question tor manv learners of 
varying academic proiiles. including tin* 
ml ted. 

Mane programs tor gifted leanvrs have at- 
tempted to tunction separately from the 
regular c la ssrooni ami curriculum. I he sepa- 
ration has resulted in nonessential curricula 
and easv elimination ot the special programs 
Sing]*.' test-score identification has predomi- 
nated More recent understandings ol the 
pluralism nature ol intelligence make the 
older identilk ation models unaci vptablc. 



I arher models ot iden- 
tification and service 
ha\ e failed to find and 
appropnatelv nurture 
cult u rails diverge 
learners w ith high abil- 
ity. 

Inordinate eftorts and 
resources ha\ e been 
placed on 'accuraie" 
and "eu lusi\e" identi- 
t u ation ol I ea rners 
with high abilitv. Con- 
siderable less locus has 
been placed on t urru u 
lum and instrtk tic *n tor 
these learners. A wiser 
use ot resources would 
lead to concentration 
on abilitv development 
and inclusion of a 
much broader student 
population in such 
learning experiences. 



Changes in 

General 

Education 

I he past two dec odes m 
the o'm.'Mj' educational ens i- 
ronment have also h<*en 
marked b\ changing per- 
tor improved teaching and 
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learning. 1 rom the national educational report 
called A \.j/.v»m/ Risk il'.S. Department of I duca- 
tion. I U S>) to A 'ih'i i, a /oum (L .s. Department ol 
I ducation, l l M ). *.a!ls u i r overhauls ol education 
have escalated. I he movement to bring about sys- 
temic c hange in I S sthooK is known as cJuui- 
ticful tt'ti'tiu. I he educational reform movement is 
multit'aceted and c omplev, with a varietv ol agen- 
das dud voices. In general, however, reform seeks 
to make radical changes in the vvav schools are 
administered, theu a\ teachers and administrators 
are trained, and the \\a'> classrooms operate. 
Among the manv tac tors prompting retorm eftorts 
are the follow ing 

• 1 he student population of the I'mted States 
is iiic i'easingh diverse, w hile schools lend to 
persist in reflecting a middleclass, luropean 
view ot the world. 
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• Students from culturally diverse and low *-o- 
omvontunii' status homes art' often poorlv 
served in schools 

• Schools persist iii u' mg models, schedules, 
and imim-wiirk^ that were developed d t ti 
time in our historv when our society wns 
agrarian and industrial. Most graduates 
needed to know how to i\ork on farm** and 
assembly lines. \ow most graduates need to 
know how to think, solve problems, pro\ ide 
si'r\ia*s # adapt to 
change, and work as 
part of n team. 

• Highly cent rali /od 
methods of governing 
schools have proven in- 
ef teethe, and there is a 
need to return power 
and authority ot gov- 
ernance to the educa- 
tors who are closest to 
the students in whose 
behalf educational de- 
i hions must hi 1 made. 

• HiViikthrnughs in brain 
research have shown us 
that hchav loristic mod - 
eN of teaching lead to 
fragmented learning, 
schoolwork that seems 
irrelevant to voting learners, and emphasis 
on rote recall ot mtormation rather than on 
understanding and the ability to use mtorma- 
tion tor problem solving. 

• Classrooms tend to be teacher centered rather 
than student centered, resulting in abdication 
ot student responsibility for learning and stu- 
dent disaffection with school. 

• Teacher education programs typically pro- 
duce teachers and administrators who repro- 
duce school as they knew it rather than 
professionals who function as change agents. 

School reformer^ suggest that outdated para- 
digms ot schooling must give way to new ways ot 
"doing school" that reflect the realities ol contem- 
porary society, our best understanding of how chil- 
li ren learn, and insights into organizational 
effectiveness. In response to these criticisms, new- 
structures and strategies are being tried including 
middle schools, cooperative learning, subject-area 
restructuring, interdisciplinary instruction, 
authentic assessment, inclusion of special educa- 
tion students in regular classrooms, reliance on 
heterogeneous grouping of students, continuous- 
progress classrooms, site-based management, ro- 



diu tuMi of c entral office administrate e staffs, na- 
tional educational goals, and new standards Joi 
teat her education and licensing. 

Tin: Nhhd to Find a 

BAI.AXCfi 

( utted ediu ation and school reform share a de 
Mie lo meet the needs of all learners and to help 
them a* lue\ e their potential. Beyond that essential 
lommonahtv, areas ol con- 
cern for the two groups o\ er- 
lap in other important ways 
CVrtamlv gifted learn its are 
harmed, as arc* other learners, 
b\ lileless classrooms, splin- 
tered instruction, emphasis 
on recall ot lower-level infor- 
mation rather than on critical 
thought and application ot 
ideas, teachers who are ill- 
prcpared to deal with shifts m 
societal patterns, inefficiently 
administered schools, and so 
on. liducatiTs ot gifted stu- 
dents, then, have a clear inter- 
est m achieving positi\e 
school change. I ikewise, edu- 
cational reformers seek to en- 
hance the i|ualit\ ot 
ediu ation in the I nited States. A part ot achieving 
the goal is ensuring that ceilings are raised tor 
learners of high ahilitv as well as tor others Fur- 
thermore, main principles et gitted education are 
iiirrenth advocated bv retormers for broad class- 
room application, and practitioners in gitted edu- 
l at ion could he ef fectivo ca talvsts tor expanded use 
ot th.ose [Principles in all classrooms. In short, the 
two fields could have considerable mutual benefit 
While gifted education and school reform shniv 
mam similar goals, then 1 are some basic differ- 
ences between the two groups that cause tension 
I he essential focus ot school reform on opportu- 
nity to achieve for all students — the "eijiiitv" pet- 
spectiw — has made reformers wars ot gifted 
education's commitment to special treatment tor 
the most able students — the "excellenc e" perspec- 
tive. C rifted education has been defensive about 
reform practices that may have the potential to 
improve school fen* many learners but often seem 
to be applied in ways that do not address ilv 
spec ia I needs of gifted learners. \1oreo\ or, ediu a 
tors ot the gitted have felt excluded I mm rolorm 
dialogues and have therefore ^included that re 



I hope we all are student 
centered at heart! It we 
can focus on individual 
needs of students, no 
one can defend )\ol 
meeting the needs of 
gifted as well as others 
in the context of reform. 

Jodv Mess 
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formers do nut have the best interests ot git ted 
I ea mors at heart. 

At a tinio whon the degree nfoducation.il change 
desirable would challenge the host efforts ot all 
educators, it is divisive and disadvantageous tor 
groups- ot educators to take adversarial roles. With 
the goal in mind of opening a dialogue between 
these two groups, The C ouncil tor I'.xceptional 
C hildren (CIX ), through its National Training Pro- 
gram, hosted a 2 -day meeting in May, 1*W4. A 
skilled facilitator troni the Aspen Institute helped 
the groups search lor common ground and estab- 
lish an agenda lor dialogue and shared action. Said 
one s\ mposinm participant, "We had better learn 
to live and work together." Another added, 
"( ofted education can work without impeding re- 
tt >inis desired hv school reformers, and reform 
does not have to be an encniv ot git ted education." 

1 merging I mm the svmposium wore throe 
shared goals ol both gilted education and school 
reloini ( 1 ) an opportunity tor all students to learn 
at their highest levels; {2} flexibility in planning 
and use ot time in order to address diverse needs 
ot learners, and H) instructional clarity and high 
standards, Prom these common principles, conver- 
sation and shared action seem possible. They pro- 
vide "the way ahead." 

A History of Tknsions 

1 he United States is contmuallv in seatth of a 
fulcrum that can balance the competing values of 
equity and exiellcnce. It is a nation made great b\ 
the opportunity for individuals to give birth to 
unique ideas and parent them to fruition. 1 horeau 
spoke to these ideals, commending the \alue ol 
individual excellent e f when he noted the impor- 
tance ol being allowed to man h to a different 
drummer. I l n the other hand, the I \\ laration of 
Independent 1 insists th.it "all men .ire treated 
equal. " So from i nir earliest da \ s as t i i ounli v, nc 
h.ive sti uggled to halani e the right of individuals 
to hoi nine all fhe\ i an he and the iii'od lo eiisui e 
equal nppoitunits to all i iti/ens ()tir birthright 
lilt hides a liiiidamenlal tension between equity 
and evtelletu e 

In I Sill, Alexis de I oiqucville charai ten/ed the 
I inled Stales as a < ountrv suspii ions of ml el let t 
Hi 1 said we gravitate toward a "middling" stand 
aid that favois ionforiml\ over being difteieut 
tioin the noun I lo suggested that I he reason toi 
(he deem ph. is is ot eihii tit ion and in toilet tun I talent 
was a leai ol hiorauhies that might stand in the 



wav of success tor individuals who were lower on 
the hierarchical ladders. 

In the l%Os,|ohiHuirdnor(l%l) suggested that 
the equity-excellence struggle was still alive and 
well as he chronicled our love-hate relationship 
with individual excellence. Difference in human 
capacity is a reality, he insisted, adding that a 
nation that tails to value and develop excellence in 
its most able citizens is foolish. On the other hand, 
he admonished, excellence should bo cultivated in 
a" -ople, to the highest degree possible. 

In the P>70s, Richard Hofstadter reflected 
that intellect in the United States is resented as a 
variety ot excellence because it challenges our no- 
tions of equity and seems to rob the person of the 
common touch. 

The Tensions Remain 

Wihi'tnil /.uv.'/cmv: A c "</>(• for / Viv/o/'/j/y A'un 
/ta's- Tiilmt (U.S. Department ot I'ducation, I^Mj 
recounts stories ot high-ability youngsters who 
have learned how to do well in school, but not /en 
well. I o perform too well is to sacrifice popularity. 
Mright learners from culturally diverse groups are 
act used ol selling out and "acting white" it thev 
exi el in st hool. I von our young know the pressnie 
to balance achievement with cgalitarianism, excel- 
lent e with equity 

Much o\ the tension between educators of the 
gifted and school leformers comes from the na- 
t ion's long thst omlort with this exi ellenco/oquity 
struggle. At its tore, si hool lelorni is an equity 
movement Much of the motivation for school re- 
form efforts stems from the inability ot schools 
(and sot iet\ ) to adequately adolress needs of learn- 
ers who are at risk tor failure. The compass that 
guides dot ismn making and policy development 
for reformers is sot squarely on an equity course. 
Heterogeneous grouping, cooperative learning, 
m ul d le school, i on t unions - p r ogress clashes, 
authentic assessment, inclusion, and manv other 
lelorni of torts have ,is their pnniarv objective en- 
suring, equity of edm afional opportunity for stu- 
dents who are at risk Most reformers tool 
passionatelv that equity must be championed in 
si hools. 

I >n the othei h.unl. the held of gifted ediu at ion 
has ,is <i ke\ element in its mission a need to cham 
pion high end c\iellciuc I he ver\ "elite" talent 
often shunned hv the nation's egalitarian instincts 
is the pole on \v hit h the » nmpass of jetted ediu a 
lion is established Iheiefnre, initiatives that 
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CHAPTER 1 



appear to discourage or suppress development of 
high-end excellence arc rejected by educators oi 
gifted children. 

Although equity and excellence tuv different 
values in tension with each other, they are not 
opposite poles of the same continuum. The follow- 
ing are seveml places where the values of equity 
and excellence intersect and allow a coming to- 
gether of their standard-bearers. 

• The equitv/excellence tension is not a prob- 
lem to be solved. Rather it is a dynamic ten- 
sion that makes our country unique. A 
problem arises not 
when the two values 
compete tor room at the 
policy-making table, 
but rather when either 
value is excluded from 
the conv ersation. 

• bully exercised, excel- 
lence would include 
maximizing modest 
lalent as well as ex- 
traordinary talent. 
1 horelore, gifted edu- 
cation should be con- 
cerned with talent 



If we have equality, we 
can have liberty, we can 
have efficiency, we can 
have community, but 
we've £ot to hove a 
chance first to ^et our 
foot in the door. 

Stuart I (iiu'inah 



development in all of 

our young people. 

lullv exercised, equity 

would ensure opportunities tor gifted stu 

dents as well as students who are at ri^k to 

learn at the highest possible levels. 

Among learners ,it risk are main who have 

tremendous talent in a varietv of domains. 



School reform and gifted education are on 
compelling common ground in under- 
standing and serving these learners who em- 
body both excellence and equity needs. 
There are energy, insight, creativity, and 
strength to be had in joining the forces for 
excellence and equity in an effort to create 
more effective schools. The dual perspectives 
of talent development and equity hold the 
answers to genuine school reform. 
Policymakers tell us that excellence and eq- 
uity can be achieved simultaneously it we 
find the economic will 
to support them. Rather 
than fostering an adver- 
sarial relationship, the 
fields of gifted educa- 
tion and school reform 
could provide joint 
leadership in making 
the case that our nation 
has no wiser investment 
opportunity than one 
that provides both qual- 
ity and access to quality 
tor till its young. 
• I'.quity is about raising 
floors. Kxcellonce is 
about raising ceilings. 
Restructuring of schools 
should be about both. I here is value in at- 
tending simultaneously to the perspectives 
and agendas of gifted education and school 
reform. 
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CHAPTER 2 



How Do We Want to 
Hang This Together? 



Thtit many elassiooms .11 ul main schools fall 
short nt engaging tin* energies and imagina- 
tions ot tin 1 students who populate them 1^ 
hardlv a now or startling statement, leathers d ri 1 
olten ill equipped to leach tho subjects to which 
they tiro assigned (huh, l*' l M). linking ruh con- 
tent understanding, leathers are imahk' to lead 
studonls to high-level investigations nl ml ri^nin>; 
issues in those subjects ((ioodlad, IW1) Rathei 
than forming a coherent s lew 1 'I ko\- mm epts m a 
subject, curricula lond to he disjointed ( H r.uK-, 
bWi). Moni>s\ llahn te\ls and test dnsen nistiut 
tion further sap both iho liveliness and thetonnctt 
edness ot content I his lea I s to a sort ot 
paint-bv-numhei approath In n»\rnng shallow- 
bits ot information that will 
bo t ailed tor 011 itii t-hased 
ond-ot-year tests (loth, lew I) 
Overwhelmed hv large mim 
hers ut students, multiple tie 
inanils, and fragmented time 
blocks, leathers are disioui 
aged (Wining, and 
thev ttMt 1 1 to the muitiloot the 
abi I it \ ra nge 1 11 ! he 1 I ass 
(Welsh, l*»Sh) students wait 
passi\ eh lor Iho passage nl 
tunc, u hit h t\ pit alh results 
111 the grantmgol a diploma 
not st» iniu li bet uuse ol dem- 
onstr.iletl 1 ompetein e as 
bet .111 st- 1 ho iippropi 1 air 
amount >»t Inn*' h.i^ horn 

sri\ I'd iSll.NMI, l l,l, 0, Sl/rl , 

i i '".:i 

Mm li i*1 si hool 1 rl» »i m ol 
lolls ,in> aimed al 1 i"-t 1 u« 1 1 1 1 inn and ie\ ilah/ing 
1 1 ass moms so that ideas .no tnoie 1 out pi lime, -In 



dents are more motivated, ami teachers are more 
empowered to make divisions that facilitate learn- 
ing Says relorniei Iheiulore Sarason (I WO), "II 
reluim ellorts are not powered by altered concep- 
lions of what ihildren are ami what makes them 
tuk and keeps them mtellet tuallv alive, willingly 
pursuing knowledge tinti growth, thei r results will 
he int onsetjuenlial" (p. Inl). 

I his relorinei's' \ iew ol a t lassrooni is one easily 
embraced b\* etlueators ol git ted students. Many ol 
the programs developed lor lea mors ot high ability 
h,i\e been t reated as a way to live those mentally 
energetic students Irom lethargic learning environ- 
inenls. In tact, a souree ot tension lor reformers 
about gilted education is a sort ol separatist or 
elitist aura that they believe 
accompanies pulling one 
group of students out ol an 
undemou rishing ens 1 reu- 
nion t, t .iking them to another 
sotting tor adequate nourish- 
ment, and leav ing the others 
behind. As one participant 
s.iut, "It's a vva\ In get 
at hie\ me, kids out ot dys- 
t imc tional st hools . . hut all 
kids come to school with tal- 
ents, and they all deserve our 

hes| 

Manx edui ators ol gilted 
students would tespond thai 
e\ en a 1 lassroom that 1^ en 
gaging Im l\ pu al learneis is 
hkeh to tall s|u»i I ot add less 
ing the needs ol student". 
v\ ho tt liter ma 1 kedh It nm 
the 1101m in le.tdiness unless multiple learning 
option-, ate laieliilK planned Nonetheless, Ihi'se 



I 1 10 bottom line tor 
Uyk hers is reallv to have 
mastery ot the teach- 
ing-lea rninft process. 
What does it mean? 
What are the dynamics 
ot it? What does it look 
like? 

( 1, nl I II .111 mm n 
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same educators would also cone ur tli.it h.i\ mg a 
robust and healthy classroom as .1 stalling point 
would be highly desirable for a// learners, mm hid 
ing those vvliti lire gilted. 

Common Elkmknis, 
Shared Contributions 

There is no doubt thiil the 
pedagogy (>f gif ted edlh .it 11 mi 
is exciting iind desirable lot 
all children. Indeed, manv ol 
the general principle 1 th.it 
have governed instruction 
tor gifted learners in tin- past 
would enliven learning tor till 
students. These principles 
provide • ommon ground on 
which educators ot gifted stu- 
dents and ethu iitional rc- 
lormeis i.in jinn eltorts aimed dt revitalizing 
si honhng Among these principle's are the tollnw- 
111); behels 

• I lie c 111 lent situation in education is unwurk- 
■ lhle 1 1 1 1 niiinv students, ,md improvement is 
uei essarv. 

• We need to retoo! educators and education 
lor the 2 1st 1 enturv. 

• I earning should he focused on more t Hon 
acquisition of isolated diets. 

• Learning should revolve around important 
problems and issues in a given field of stiidv. 

• I earniiigshould be student centered, encour- 
lining learners to hi 1 inquirers. 

• leathers should he facilitators ol learning 
rather than inerelv dispensers ol data. 

• Students should i onsistentlv engage in both 
critical and creative thinking 

• Students should create products that address 
real problems and demonstrate under- 
standing o| ideas 1 1 1 it i applu at tons 

• Student', '.hoiild grow in awareness of their 
own thinking and problem -solving strafe 

I'U'S 

• l »tudint inleicsl should be impoitant in 111- 
'■I mil loiial plain line, 

• liash .4 ill-, -,| ill-, ot piodtn tmn, -.kills ol ic- 
'•i 'an h and d ill*, ol a disi iphne should he 
integrated ippiopi lah h into studenl tasks 

• Student*, should lea 1 11 lo w 01 k c oopei ativeb 
.11 it I mdepein lent l\ 

• Student . hoiild U cirri h > I v e| |e< I iv e e\ a lua 
tol*. ol thell oi\ 11 \\oi \ 



• leathers should hold high expectations tor 
learners and set high standards. 

• students should work hard. 

• Icachers should appropriated use a varietv 
ol iiistructional strategies that facilitate these 
goals. 

Both educators ol gilted students and school 
relorniers endorsed these and related goals as es- 
sential lor all classrooms. These ideas set forth 
important common ground, 
ami they are easv to agree 
upon. Moreover, both 
groups of educators acknow- 
ledged each other's contribu- 
tions to the development of 
such classrooms. Both 
groups have backgrounds 
and experiences in education 
that have focused on the the- 
nrv ami practice that support 
the goals, both have access to 
programs, classrooms, and schools where these 
principles are enacted, both have rich experience 
in protessional development and have garnered 
understandings about the kinds ot opportunities 
most likely to encourage teac hers to consider and 
implement alternate visions ot "doing sc hool." 

I hi 1 distance to he traveled before suc h class- 
rooms are the rule in the United States rather than 
the exception is considerable. Hie m/c of the task 
dictatesrooperation toward thegoal. I he existence 1 
of sue b a significant set of common belielscerlamly 
provides opportunitv lor development ot dia- 
logue, exploration, mutual understanding, and 
trust. 

Uncertain Dimensions, 
Unresolved Issues 

because ol the basic etjuitv and cxt ellein e \ al 
ues of school reform and gifted education, there 
remain points of tension related to a visum ol 
el lei five class rooms, e\ en m the inulsl ol essential 
agreement. It is unrealistic to igiioie tin -in, just as 
it would be unrealistic to dismiss the tonsideiahle 
opportunities lor collaboration 

Manv relorniers believe that it high e\pei ta 
turns and high sfandank exist in a ■ la*<siooin, 
evervone is well sen ed Mam in gilted eihh a I ton 
believe that a common lolitent, intuition sol ol 
activities, and (ommon product will t.ill shotl of 
c hallenging students who aie \ ei \ ad\ an< ed in a 
given domain While it is eas\ loi edmator. of 
gilted students to embrace the use ol high level 



II its not tin* dream 
school lor vour child, 
it's not ^ood enough for 
any child. 

Henry M. I cvin 
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thinking in classroom discussions and tasks, lor 
example, thev would contend that a 12 year old 
with tidv.ina'd talent in math needs nu>rr ad* 
vanced opportunities in algebra than dors a 12 
vear old who finds math diffi- 
cult to grasp. The adxaiui-d 
learner, these educators 
would sav, may need a taster 
pace, more abstract or com- 
p li* x content presented in 
ways that require mine ad- 
vanced thinking, and more 
advanced applications than a 
peer for whom math is not an 
area ol high ability. 

Because the driving per- 
spective ot reform is equity, 
reformers are particularly 
concerned that all students 
should have the opportunity 
to take the algebra class, 
rather than being assigned to 
a class that might limit the stu- 
dent's future learning oppor- 
tunities. Reformers are suspi- 
cious ol something hhat ' s 
"more advanced," believing 
that such opportunities dilute 
general of lenngs. 

because the driving per- 
spei liveol gifted education is 
high end e\i ellonce, ed*u co- 
lors ol gifted learners want to 
he sure that thev have ihe op- 
portunity to learn as broadly 
and deeply as their abilities 
allow those educators are 
suspicious of anv nne-si/e- 
tits-all agenda beiause of the 
belief that anv single standard 



We must honor all types 
of learners and work to 
meet these children's 
needs in the least restric- 
tive environment with a 
continuum of services. 

(i.tvlc Pauley 



Gifted education has a 
wealth of experience 
that can he utilized in re- 
form. They should he 
welcomed at the table 
rather than viewed with 
skepticism. 

)ih!v A.minson 



will have to he set lower than is appropriate for an 
advanced learner in order to make it accessible to 
the general student population. 

The differences are real, but thev an 1 not insur- 
mountable. Both groups 
have an interest in develop- 
ing i lassrooins in which 
high expectations and rigor- 
ous curricula are the muni. 
In that setting, it would be 
possible to conduct research 
that examines (a) the impact 
ol the enriched curricula on 
students whose readiness 
levels varv, (b) methods of 
providing for individual dif- 
ferences in such a classroom, 
and (c) strategies tor raising 
both floors and ceilings in a 
single setting. 

"I u date, then 1 have been 
so tew high-expectations 
classrooms and so little col- 
laboration between the 
si hool relorm movement 
and gifted education that we 
really do not know the de- 
gree to wh ich ru b i lass- 
rooms maximi/e the 
capacitv ot learners ot high 
ability , and we do not lulh 
understand strategies that 
would he ef lei ti ve in ad 
dressing student dif lei em es 
in sin h set t nigs I heie is 
room tor lea ruing liom one 
another lor learning In 
get her 
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Sources of Power 
for Change 



j j f ^ hanging; tin- regularities in tin* class- 
■ room is ci very complex, demanding, 

^ dnd personally upsetting affair, even 
when motivation is high" (Sarason, p. l >()). 
The nemesis ot educational change efforts tor moM 
of this century has not boon the v;tip between school 
reform and gifted education, but rather the chasm 
th.it continues to e\ist between the vision lor 
change and the intractable patterns ot dav-to-clav 
educational practice. 

Some of the conversation at the symposium u-n- 
tered around building connections between re- 
form goals and current realities ot schooling. I he 
connections appear equally imperative tor school 
reform and for instructional adjustments necessary 
tor gifted learners. Connection-building experi- 
ences from the two groups led to similar conclu- 
sions and to another area of common ground. 



The Pull from the Top 
Versus j\ ie Pull from 
the Bottom 

One major issue in the i on- 
\ersation revolved around 
the role of top-down versus 
bottom-lip approaches to 
change. Both educators of 
gitted students and school re- 
formers concurred that nei- 
ther i ould be heglec led as an 
impetus tor i hange 

I op-down or { entrah/ed 
mandates or motivation loi 
t hange are otlen nocessar\ to 
set the change pro* ess m mo- 
tion A leader or visionary, 



Time is our most serious 
obstacle. Systems must 
figure out ways to allow 
educators to problem- 
solve, plan, and imple- 
ment needed changes. 



Su\aii 1 .ini.tr 



whether a group or an individual, can often be 
effectiv e in launching an idea, establishing stand- 
ards, providing support, and assessing progress. 
Ibis has been true both in establishing general 
retorm efforts and in ensuring appropriate educa- 
tion for gifted learners. Hvidonce of the impact of 
groups and individuals using the power of posi- 
tion, knowledge, experience, or authority as a cata- 
lyst for change was common to such reformers as 
1 lenry Levin and his associates in creating the Ac- 
celerated Schools Project and Theodore Si/er and 
his associates in developing the Coalition of Kssen- 
tial Schools. (lifted child educators, too, use the 
power of leadership, as seen in the programs for 
gilted students in Detroit, when 1 coordinator Bes- 
sie Duncan has created new and varied learning 
options for learners ot high ability throughout the 
district, and in Kentucky, where leaders in gifted 
education have worked to ensure provisions for 
gifted learners in state retorm legislation. 

While there were important examples ot posi- 
tive educational i hange sparked in places other 
than "the front lines," symposium members 
agreed that top-down or 
centralized i hange agents 
aie limited in their capacity 
to achieve long- hist ing, 
meaninglnt i hange. "II there 
is (hum at dinal ruleol i hange 
<u the human t oiuhtmn, it is 
that v (Hi cannot rtakr people 
i hange N on cannot torce 
them to think dillciontlv or 
com pel them todevclop new 
skills" (lullan, \W\ p. I2o). 
L'nlcss front-line educators 
themselves become con- 
vinced ot the need tor 
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change, efforts in that direi Hon will be short lived 
and replete with frustration. At tin- Wye sympo- 
sium, reformers and gifted child educators con- 
curred that durable and significant chiinge will 
ultimately take its energy and form froiv. teachers 
who are willing to risk innovation. 

The kind of sweeping changes sought by school 
reform and also necessary for gifted learners to 
maximize their potential may begin with ii man- 
date or top-down initiative, but that is the easy 
part. What follows must he a cadre of committed 
practitioners willing to eon front problems, negoti- 
ate solutions among themselves and with loaders, 
iind learn new practices even as they unlearn old 
habits. Too much centralization leads to ovorcon- 
trol. Too much decentralization leads to chaos (h'ul- 
lan, 1^3; Samson, |W0). 

In working out the relationship between gifted 
education and school reform, these principles ap- 
ply. Leadership and policymaking in either arena 
can be a catalyst for positive change in both. Ulti- 
mately, however, change that ail dresses both sots 
of needs will require collaboration at the local, 
school, and classroom levels in ordci to assist prac- 
titioners in developing classrooms that .ire encour- 
aging and demanding tor all learners, including 
those with adv anced abilities. 



Shared Lessons on 
Change 

Several lessons on change wore learned from 
experiences shared at the H\e sunposium I nM, 
state and local policv must pro\ uie the a din mi Mm 
ti\ e, structural, and legal suppoi Is needed to en 
sure that schools change in wa\ s that add ie the 
special learning needs el ,ill t hiKf ion 

Second, od ucat ion polk vhas lo pu>\ ulosuppoi I 
tor both the practice and the prat titioin-i ^ii| »poi t 
may include ad juMmonts m class size so that teat h- 



iM*s can know their students well; time tor teachers 
to plan, think, and read; flexibility in scheduling so 
that larger blocks of time are available for students 
and teachers to work together; collaboration 
among practitioners who can share skills; opportu- 
nities to observe in settings with promising prac- 
tices; and support for positive risk ing by 

teachers. 

"I bird, appropriate school reforms — including 
addressing needs tit advanced learners — must cen- 
ter on local-level strategies tor advocacy, parent 
involvement, and reciprocal professional develop- 
ment activities between those involved in school 
reform and gifted ihild educators with training in 
teaching in high-challenge and high-expectations 
classrooms. 

Finally, the essential unit tor creating appropri- 
ate educational reform and establishing a working 
relationship between reformers and educators of 
gifted students is the local school. Symposium par- 
ticipant Henry 1 evin, Director of the Accelerated 
Schools Project at Stanford I iviversit v's Center tor 
Lducational Research, suggests that core values 
that enable fundamental change at the school level 
include a (a) unit v of purpose in nun ing toward 
change, (b) school-site empowerment to make 
changes, and (c) building on student and school 
strengths as a vehicle tor achieving positive 
change. 

Breaking awav from worn-out patterns t>t 
schooling will probably require inspired leader- 
ship and centralized administrative initiative ami 
support, but the success or failure of new initia- 
ls es w ill depend upon persistent efforts of practi- 
t it hums w in > are the real power sources of teaching 
and learning It the gap that has persisted between 
the two groups is to t lose, it will do so because 
1 1 mil ■ hue pi at til loners are persistent in their insis- 
tent e that budging the gap makes more sense tor 
edut ation that tines MiMainnn; it 
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Expanding 
Perspectives: 
Inclusive Schools 



Conversation at the symposium, as well as 
common sense, indicates that school rc- 
form and gifted education both have a ma- 
jor stake in expanding the hon/on beyond old 
disagreements. Progress has to do with moving 
forward. In this instance, mov ing forward would 
also result in moving together. I ho focal point of 
forward progress is development of inclusive 
scliools that move* beyond slogans to specifically 
plan tor and support al! learners. 



EXl'ANDl NG PliRSPKCTI Vl£S 
IN GlITltD EDUCATION 



I here are sev eral modilica- 
t ions in pers pet ( i ve that 
would serve to move gifted 
ediuation both abend and to- 
waid educational reformers. 
I hev are not arbitrate adjusl- 
ments in behel, but rather 
stem trom an evolving under- 
standing of human develop- 
ment, cognitive psychology, 
brain research, and produc- 
tive environments. 

(lifted education needs lo 
move bevond its historic (and short-range} fixation 
on identification. As a held, gifted education has 
spent inordinate time and effort in determining 
who qualities for programs tor gifted students. 1 he 
lontinual need to revisit bow identification 
"works" signals root-level flaws in the identifica- 
tion model itself, I he "cut-off paradigm needs to 



We need to move our 
orientation toward de- 
veloping gifted ness 
rather than certifying it. 

Joseph lUn/ulli 



be replaced w ith an inclusive lot us. I here are am- 
ple indications that current testing options tail to 
identitv manv highly able students in all popula 
tions. 1 here is clear evidence that traditional test- 
ing and assessment mechanisms are especial I v 
flawed in their ability to seek out and identitv 
talent in culturally diverse and low socioeconomic 
populations. In addition, then 4 is mounting ev i 
donee that we have defined gittedness too nar 
rowlv and that gitted and talented education mine 
broadly conceived calls for a more inclusn e v iew 
ot who would benefit from ability de\ elopment. 

t iitted ediuation should adopt lalent develop- 
ment lis its primary focus. Resources prcvioush 
invested in finding the "right" learners should be 
largely aimed at developing 
teaching strategies that can 
benefit manv students. 1 his 
does not indicate that a sin- 
gle program or instructional 
model will serve till learners 
alike Rather, if indicates a 
need lo understand how to 
entourage talent develop- 
ment in a variety of ways for 
learners whose gifts and tal- 
ents at any given time ap- 
pear modest and those 
whose gifts and talents appear more abundant. It 
means learning how to create instruction that is 
responsive to individual readiness, that charts 
growth f mm early stages to professional-lev el pro- 
duction, and th.it supports learners as Ihey de 
velop their talent along a learning i otitinuum. 
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Expanding 

PliKSWiCTIVES 

in School 

RliFOKM 



As with the I it'KI of gifted 
ediu atiou, tin 1 held of school 
reform should leticiuh honi 
i cm I ii t i*i prodiu ti\ e perspec- 
tives and pi actiies and evolve 
toward perspectives and 
practices that air more likely 
In include dnd benefit all 
learners. 

The school reform movement needs to expand 
its historic torus on learners who are at risk, under- 
stand iri£ th.it ill I children tire at risk of stunted 
idptH'itv unless thev are actively valued, under- 
stood, ami nurtured. To exclude the needs of any 
group of students Irom the reform dialogue, 
whether through conscious intent or benign nc- 
glei t, devalues those learners. 

I he rrforni movement also needs to embrace the 
tact that learners differ in interests, learning styles, 
culture, world view, readiness, and in many other 
wa\s Rest riu tured ilassrooms would, of neces- 
sity, osih.evv nne*si/e-f its-all education. The goal is 
neither insipid learning tor some and enriched 
learning lor otheis nor a "magic bullet" that will 
address the needs of all learners in the same way. 
Kaihei, the j'o.iK should include offering varied 



Although reform efforts 
build on excellence for 
all students, we must 
not lose sight of the 
unique needs of our 
high ability students. 



Anon vino us 



avenues to high-level learn- 
ing in response? to student 
differences while maximiz- 
ing the talents of all learners. 
Flexible use of time, varied 
resources, multiple sense- 
making opportunities, mul- 
tiple modes of expressing 
learning, flexible grouping 
patterns, instruction based 
on assessment of readiness 
and interest, continually 
updated learning goals for 
individual students, and 
similar approaches should 
be hallmarks of a reform classroom that accepts 
students as they are and understands how to con- 
tinually support them in development toward 
their potential. 



A Common Perspective 

For gifted education, delivery of services can no 
longer be envisioned as an add-on to the normal 
curriculum. Instead, developing ability in a variety 
of ways, with emphasis on the general classroom, 
must be the goal. For that approach to he viable, 
ilassrooms must be settings in which genera lists 
and specialists collaborate to develop a variety of 
abilities, in a variety of ways, tor students whose 
differences are as important as their likenesses. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Point of Balance: 
Becoming Student 
Centered 



Schools that are genuinely inclusive serve 
both equity and excellence. They are inter- 
ested in talent development in nil its forms. 
I hev attend to students who are at risk and ad- 
vanced learners, to remediation through accelera- 
tion, and to acceleration beyond the norm. They are 
student centered. 

Perhaps the most solid conception of common 
gioiind between school reform and gifted educa- 
tion is the i reation of learning environments that 
are authentic allv student centered. Sttident-cen- 
teiedness is im reasinglv at the core ot both gifted 
education and si In ml leloim agendas. A commit- 
ment to student t cnteiedness uin open avenues 
for i ollahniation between the two groups of edu- 
cators. 

Sensitivity to Student 
Traits and Needs 

I he root system ol a student -centered classroom 
is a teacher's skill in reading, interpreting, and 
responding appropriately to the trails and needs of 
individual learners. Such sensitivity would in- 
i hide careful and ongoing explorations ot 

• I he student's home and community environ- 
ment and their impact on sell-confidence, 
motivation, readiness, interests, and other 
traits. 

• The student's culture and its impact on how 
the student relates to education, school 
authority figures, peers, and the world. 

• I he student's interests and how those can 
serve as a foundation tor learning. 



• The student's strengths and how those can 
become a foundation for motivation and sele- 
ct ficacv. 

• The student's learning stvle preferences and 
how those can make learning more efficient 
and school more inviting. 

• The student's readiness for learning and how 
appropriate challenges invite curiosity, en- 
gagement, and sound habits of mind. 



Response through 
High-Level Learning 
Experiences 

Teachers in student-centered classrooms would 
respond to individuals' profiles by designing high- 
level learning experiences tailored to varied traits 
and needs. liach child should encounter regular 
learning experiences that are interesting to and 
"just a little too hard" for him or her at a given point 
in that student's journey as a learner. Such high- 
level learning experiences would 

• Re based upon key concepts and powerful 
ideas in a field of studv. 

• Require students to think about the key con- 
cepts and ideas both critically and creatively. 

• Knstire that learners develop a solid knowl- 
edgebase necessary for production and open 
access to additional learning in a subject area. 

• Require students to be active, participatory 
learners. 

• Require students to use knowledge to exam- 
ine issues and solve problems. 
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1 lolp students develop 
iittitudes, habits, and 
dispositions that pro- 
mote intellectual curi- 
osity and learning, 
including the valuin * of 
hard work. 

Help students develop 
real-world skills of idea 
expression and produc- 
tion. 

Seem relevant to stu- 
dents. 

Me varied, to address in- 
di\ id 1 1 til readiness, in- 
terest, and learning Bessie R. Duncan 
preferences. 



You don't need a recipe 
book. What you need is 
to understand why 
you're doing things, 
how they are good for 
the learner, how they 
match the content you 
are teaching. 



Tailoring 

Instruction 

to Fit the Learner 

While all classrooms use whole-group activities 
as a means of establishing common learnings and 
building a community of sharing, there arc also 
many times when differing learners have differing 
interests t md needs. Thcrelorc, a student-centered 
classroom would also provide manv looming ex- 
periences designed to address varied interests, 
learning prefeiences, and points of readiness. 
W hile all learning experiences would meet criteria 
tor high-level learning, teachers in a classroom 
where instruction is tailored to fit individuals 
would 

• 1 lelp students recognize their own gitts mid 
talents and define the steps neccssarv to de- 
velop those talents as fully as possible. 

• Provide varied means of input or content, 
including multiple print resources, human 
resources, media resources, and learning bv 
iloing, as well as learning by reading or lis- 
toning. 

• Arrange supports tor assimilating informa- 
tion, including reading buddies, graphic or- 
ganizers, peer study teams, and peer 
mentors. 

• Provide opportunities tor acceleration and 
emu hment of learning tailored to the inter- 
e^K anil needs ol studonK 



• C reate varied sense- 
making activities to en- 
able all learners to 
grapple with and inter- 
nalize important ideas 
at appropriate levels of 
abstractness, complex- 
ity, independence, and 
o p e n - e n d e d n e s s , as 
well as at a pace appro- 
priate for the learner. 

• Create varied product 
options through which 
students can apply and 
extend learnings at ap- 
propriate levels of ab- 
stractness, complexity, 
independence, and 
open-endedness, as 

well r.s at a pace appropriate for the learner, 
and through modes of expression that invite 
students to develop their talent areas. 

• Use a wide variety of independent, small- 
group and whole-group learning options as 
appropriate to the task and learner. 

• loin with students in developing criteria for 
products and other work that set high expec- 
tations tor the group as a whole and are then 
extended to address interests and learning 
needs of the individual student 

• tiuide students in personal goal sotting and 
ongoing self-assessment related to those 
goals. 

School reformers have demonstrated that |\v-t 
instructional paradigms h,n e been lifeless t uid in 
effective with many learners, including those 
whom we now call "at risk." As the student popu- 
lation becomes more diverse in general, and as that 
diversity is represented in heterogeneous class 
rooms, it seems likely that anv view of teaching 
that denies the pluralism is doomed lo fail. 

I stahlishing student-centered classrooms with 
high floors and high ceilings — classrooms in which 
manv talents, many viewpoints, manv learning 
styles, and many interests are legitimized — seems 
to he a goal acceptable to both educational reform 
and gifted education, because its focus is helping 
all students achieve their maximum potential. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Dynamics of Design 



Several means ot moving toward achieving 
the goal of student-centered classrooms 
erne rgod from the conversation at the Wve 
symposium. Among them arc reconfiguring time 
dud rethinking staff development in ways that 
strengthen both educational practitioners and edu- 
cational practice. C "urrentlv, structures of time and 
staff training often drive educational objec'ivcs. 
These two key resources need to be reconfigured 
so that they sirrr educational objectives, one of 
which is establishing classrooms that are respon- 
sive to a variety of learning needs. 



RECONFIGURING TIME 

I ime is t i key resource in building student-i en- 
tered learning environments. I'ntortunatelv, edu- 



t ations' current use of time is 
not tvpicallv most ad\anta 
geous in mov ing toward sin 
dcnt-ienterodness 

One reformer re I lei ted 10- 
garding I he use of time in 
si hook, "It we don't leiun- 
eeptuali/e time, everything 
else is lost." C hildren don't 
all learn at the same pace, 
and not all tasks merit equal 
lime. et our hell-driven 
schedules imph' that small, 
equally seulpted blocks of 
time are adequate for all 
learners and learning tasks. 
Our current understanding 
of the learning process points 
us toward rethinking the re- 
source of lime to make it 
variable, flexible, and un- 
f ragmcnted. 

First, we need to develop 
classrooms in w hich time is a 



We, in fact, have Ilm ru- 
ing defined by time . . . 
What we need to do is 
adjust time to the learn- 
ing. In the current sys- 
tem a student who takes 
seven repetitions to get 
it and a student who 
takes one repetition to 
get it . . . are treated ex- 
actly the same. 

Ikirhic IliiisUrftlAVorrell 



variable rather than a constant. That is, some stu- 
dents may move through desired learnings quicklv 
and then be supported in moving on to other ex- 
plorations. Other students will require more time 
to internalize ideas and skills but will succeed in 
doing so it given extended time and support. Sec- 
ond, we need to dc\ clop i lassrooms in which time 
is flexible. I hat is, we need to empower teai hers to 
use more tune on some da\s to do a particular 
science investigation il it seems wise U> do so and 
then perhaps omit si iem e auothei dav to keep the 
overall uiiriculum in halante On the secondary 
level, there nerd to he opportunities tor Mime 
learners to spend more horns ,1 dav in algebra 
while other le.unee. ma\ be able In enroll in two 
courses dm my; the same ». lass periods, negotiating 
with both teacheis i eluding da\ s < in whii h it is 
\\ isest to attend each class. 

I bird, w e need to i ei onf ig 
me time into larger bloi ks 
I Join)*, so will allow all stu- 
dents to pursue ideas in 
greater depth, attai h sense 
making to i ontent, and have 
time for meaningful applica- 
tion of knowledge. In addi- 
tion, it will allow opportunity 
for teachers to provide learn- 
ing extension and reinforce- 
ment tor students more easily 
and naturally than is possible 
in shorter blocks of time. 

Making time in school 
more variable, flexible, and 
unttagmentcd is an acknow- 
ledgment of differing student 
interests and needs. School 
davs need not necessarily be 
extended tor educators to use 
the resource of time more re- 
sponsively to the needs of 
students. 
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Rethinking Staff 
Development 

C urrent staff development models— typically 
an "expert" telling practitioners how to use the 
ldtc»st educational innovation in their classrooms- 
have proven ineffective in changing educational 



practice. The goal of student- 
cent e redness would be 
greatly enhanced by staff de- 
velopment that is more reflec- 
tive, collaborative, and 
immediate than has generally 
been the case in the past. 

Reflective staff develop- 
ment would encourage indi- 
viduals, teams of teachers, 
and staffs to develop a sense 
ot identity and purpose in re- 
gard to their learners by sup- 
porting shared discussion of 
experiences, study and de- 
bate ot a range of views on 
various facets of educational 
practice, and shared decision 
making regarding their work. 
It would resist telling teach- 
ers what to do and would fo- 
cus more on helping them 
arrive at ways to think 
broadly and deeply about 
teaching and learning. It 
would opt tor teachers as 
i reative artists rather than as 
followers ot recipes. 

Collaborative staff devel- 
opment would support teach- 
ers' visiting one another, 
identitying and sharing areas 
ot expertise or success. It 
would help generalists and 
specialists learn to respect one 
another's roles and work as 
ottoctive teams. It would pro- 
mote investigation of solu- 
tions to problems by teams of 
educators with varied per- 
spectives and insights to con- 
tribute to the investigation. 

Staff development that is 
" i m m e dint e " w o u 1 d t a ke 
place in classrooms, with 
peers and outside experts 
working together to imple- 



Professional develop- 
ment for all teachers 
must change dramati- 
cally. It must encourage 
teachers to practice 
themselves the kind of 
thinking we expect 
them to encourage in 
students. 

Paula M. I-.van* 



One of the things gifted 
education lias done is 
develop teaching strate- 
gies as models . . but 
what we haven't fo- 
cused on enough is the 
intellectual substance of 
those models and what 
the intellectual content 
should be. 

Pat O'ConnclMioss 



ment new approaches to teaching anil learning. It 
would arise naturally and be supported bv admin- 
istrators, as teachers identity problems that thev 
want to address or as they decide to implement 
new approaches in the classroom. 

In other words, staff development would be 
learner centered when the teacher is the learner, 
exactly as we wish class- 
rooms to be for children and 
youth. In the case of staff de- 
velopment, an administrator 
or team leader would play 
the teacher role by requiring 
goal setting. Then, based on 
their interests, skills, readi- 
ness, and learning prefer- 
ences, teachers would be 
aided in developing learning 
opportunities tailored to tit. 

Certainly there are other 
resources that are important 
in reformatting schools so 
that thev are ottoclivck stu- 
dent centered, Some schools 
and school districts are badlv 
underfunded relative to 
other schools in the san led is. 
tncl or stale. I hose inequities 
must he addressed. In tact, 
most 1' S. sc hools are under- 
funded, resulting in class 
si/es that make meaningful 
studcnt-ccntercdness a goal 
seemingly out of reach to 
many teachers While having 
an immediate impact on 
funding formulas and struc- 
tures seems beyond the 
scope of most teachers, 
schools, and even central ad- 
ministrations, educators at 
all levels do have the oppor- 
tunity to reconfigure time 
and staff development in 
ways that could have imme- 
diate and positive impacts 
on developing classrooms 
that are responsive to indi- 
vidual student needs, inter- 
ests, and readiness — 
classrooms that are better 
positioned to achieve the 
goals of both school reform 
and gifted education. 
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CHAPTER 7 



From Imbalance 

to Balance: 
Hanging Together 



As tin 1 \\ se - a nipo-aum i on* hided . pai ti< I 
pants dp tilled IMMM evpel H Mi e 

and i on\ ee alion lni»hiM\ .illlinv ke\ .11 
e.ls th.lt ha\ e I he 1 apai lt\ hi hull | him k 1 oil ill '1 M.l 
live elloits hetueen 'ihoo| leloim <tittl filled 
education .111(1 hill Ihi h\ o III .1 1 nlllilinll ptliposr 

I hese I mi iii'i s .»ih1 hi 11 hv" 1 1 -in hi- 1 ate^m i/ed nn 
iIim thr hiM(iin>; v > • • f .1 1 1 1 1 1 it It -< '.ti in luirs, and lot us 
I\ll tit Ipants Ut'ir til' I ■ 1 •% k 1 a « I In '•lllllin.l l \/v those 
Mi tors nt altitude sti in Inn 1 .iikI hw us th.it .in* 
harneis to t ooj ti at mil hetueen ejlted nhuation 
and si hi ml lelorm Nevl the\ wrie asked to ni.iki ■ 
reo MiuiH'iul lit 1 1 Mis |(M posit n e steps th.it urn Id 10 
suit in hrultfrs where harriers had pre\ loush hron 
erected. 

Barriers to 
Cooperation 

Attitudes as Barriers 

li was o\ uiiMit I rem the responses nl the pai in 1 
pants t hdt livings, \ allies, t uul attitudes h.u e tun It 
sturdy walls hetween educators nl fitted students 
and school reformers. I'.ich £ioup has peneived 
the other as distant and unappro.u hahle Anion); 
atlitudin.il harriers that participants listed weie 

• Intrenched pos," "tins; unvirldlllK M.llt.rs 

• Mistrust. 

• I n\\ llhn^iu'ss to compromise 

• I lUA'll methodologies 

• I ai k ot einpaihetic listi'inp)* 

• I at k nl loriinis tor dialoi; 

• I iii luii 1 to rcc oy;in/o 1 01 11 in on iuoiuk! 



• ^ttoiU' ry;os 

• hiasod lost i an h. 

• 1 eai ol change 

• I >t "h i isi\ 1 1 postures 

• An "us versus them" peispei ti\ e 

• I .it k ol piotessioii.il Mil m doiiluiv' i\ illl one 
.mothei . 

Structures as Barriers 

he\oiui niilix utiial and gioup tensions, the 11. 
tr.istiiu tun-s ot ed ik. it ion Msell hav e plaved a [Ml t 
in separating fitted edutalion and school reloini 
Among the structures 11, lined hv participants as 
harriers were 

• I ntrenched educational hureaucracies. 

• Intrenched par ad ignis nl schooling. 

• I .lilure to emhrace a wide varietv ot models 
and strategies tt>r classroom use. 

• ( nunlerprodiu tive use nl time. 

• I unJing limitations, 

• Political pohev decisions that run lountcr t « ^ 
eiiikalion.il good judgment. 

• hlsisteiiee on uililonilitv 

• Insistent e on >;i t» 1 1 p 11 1 v; or no grouping ol 
students as the nn!v appropriate strategx . 

• Insisleiu e on equit\ or e\i elleiu e as the on l\ 
important goal. 

locus as a Barrier 

Idtk lttMs in hoth gifted thild edik.ltlon and 
st luu»l 1 el 01 1 11 lend to ha\ e tiu al points ot 1 out en 
ti at mil I 'artit ip.int s s invested tha t some ol I Iiom- 
areas ot 1 oik initiation have Iven so intense t is u» 
1 nh ih it ret inanition that other priorities might ev iM 
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as well. Among the harriers ot locus dest nbed 

• linphusis on student needs to the neglei I n| 
attending to teacher needs 

• fniphajsis on student differences to the no 
glot t of einphasi/ing student sinuliiri lies 

• l inph.iMs on stikirnt similarities to the ne- 
glot t of emphasizing stuck'iit differences. 

• I'mphasis on particular models or strategics 
to the neglect of the wide range of possible 
models oiiil strategics d\ .ii kibk* tor effective 
school ami classroom use 

• ( hercmphasis of "horror stories" and "suc- 
cess stories" without looking at a repre- 
sentative larger picture of programs ami 
slialegics 

Si I in 10 Bui Di nci 
Ukiix ,i s 

While Mil 1 bill I lei's n| attitude, st |'t It t II n \ and 

(•Mil'. thai I i.i \ i - divided gilted education and 
school lolonn iiio signitu ant, participants wore 
also abli* to envision ties that might bo made in 
those same areas -at tions th.it might begin to join 
lather than divide the tuo groups. I hese sugges- 
tions oiler promising nc\t steps lor educators ot 
the gilted and school reformers who Mr benefit in 
w oi king together f * > r common goals 

Attitudes as Ties 

( Md arguments construe ted on the toumial ion ot 
old hostilities are uuprodiu li\ e While altitudes 
are real and often deoplv held, the\ aienot impos 
sihle to iilter o\rr lime Symposium partu ipanls 
made the follow ing suggestions loi rephn mg iitti 
hides as harriers with altitudes .is lies 

• start t.dkmg about ml lahm .il i\r etlm Is vv ilh 
people w i III whom \ on ahead \ hav e an open 
dialog 

• \lal*e am ,ili nee, iuili.ili\e- aie » < ■! Lil m a .i 

ll'.l MlllS 

• Isnii pl.e, U u pn ilu m • i »l \\\ i 'i t| is .md md i 
v hh ia|s 1 1| In i 1 1 l.n i v Miii i ■ \\ ii 

• I i t in 

• I se i a si 1 .1 1 it I n •. a- a means ol esiablishmg 
i It. line, 

• I >ev rli »p 1 1 h .il ant I 1 1 t,i* M hi I net u oi k s with 
people on t - - 1 * le ol w>m uw n i dih at loual pi a* 
tli r 

• I >ev I'loji ongoing, long term dialoe In avoid 
being "/.ipped hv the e| »|sodic 

• I oi in on si hot »l- lev el c ooperal ion ami d la 



• I )ev elop concrete examples ol ways in which 
learners who are gitted ean be served within 
Ihe i onte\t ol school reform. 

• 1 >eve|op t|ualitative studios on the impact ol 
v.uied edueational settings and practices 
w ith learners who arc gifted. 

• He a p. li t ol assisting educators with de\ elop- 
ing student-centered classrooms, rivalling 
thai people an 1 more likely to art their wav 
into thinking than thev .ire to think their wav 
into at ting. 

• I )ecide on the nonnegotiables, and do not be 
ovorlv concerned with the less important is- 
sues 

Structures ds Ties 

An eark area ot common ground between 
school reformers and gifted child educators at the 
W\o s\ mposiuiii was recognition that manv past 
.ind current educational structures are ill suited to 
loda\ 's i lassioonis and learners, as well as to dia- 
log he t ween letoimei's and edi it .1 tors ol gilted stu- 
dents It is logual. then, that togetlier the two 
groups i mild develop new stiuctures that would 
benefit both leai neis and the t bant es ot t ol labia a 
tion snnic suggestion^ follow 

• C oncenlrate tune and eneigv on avvaieness- 
lev el at t iv it n's as a vv a\ to prov u le «ii c unite 
inhumation and shared understanding 
among poln v makers, parents, ediu aim's, 
students, etliualors of gitled students, and 
si hool relormers 

• lead the wav in establishing i ollahorat iv < 
models m w hit h educ ators of giltetl students 
and school retormers vvoik together at the 
school and loeal level to identify and at hiev e 
shared gt».ils 

• Work together tt) build interdist iplmarv t ur- 
ru ula that oiler v\ huleuess, rele\ .line, power, 
and opportunilN lor interest -basetl study tor 
all leai neis 

• Work together to iei onligure use o! time hi 
s. hool iii vsnv' Ih it beiiohl learning tor all 
stlli lellts 

• I stal'INi i ollahoi alt v e slat I tle\ elopnu'iit op- 
tions lliroueji whii h I eat hers : an become a 
pari "t ' haied piobh in solv ing eflorls to es- 
t.iblish schools and i lassroonis where both 
e»|uil\ and e\t ellem e an* v allied 

[■ociis ds d I ie 

(.roups that ditlei in ha -h pee pe. lives ma\ 
never agree mi all matters I l;e\ t an however 
identitv tot al points on vv In. h i oining together is 
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CHAPTER 7 



muliMlh hi'iit't u i.il l\irlinpanlssiiv;m'sti'ii iluMnl- 
nu; a** potential aieas ol shared tin u^ 

• ( a \ e up on the ejoiipmv; -no £n mpin^ *irv;u - 
ment 

• KalK together around tin* idea ot helping all 
students avhk'M' their niaMiiunii potential 
rather than the idea ot achic\ 
competent . 

• |-st ( iblish positn c dialogues at 
levels as well as through prote 
/Mums sikh as ASt'U, Al l\V 
WTI-. 

• I ondlld research and 

puhhsh Undines about 
\ .1 ru'J uses ot i-d u - 
l ational pr»u tii i's to 
piomolc hi^h-oaiahu 
education for all stu- 
dents. 

• I si- t In 1 Internet i > i 
other computer com- 
munications networks 
as well as personal 
pubiu atuMis, new sk-t- 
ti is new sp.ipi'is. and 
plolr-sional plr-i'llta 

lion*, to shaie lA.un 

pit-, ol .Hi i ess ,|*. \\ ell 
i llir niiL^t ink dialog 

• 1 >c\ elop a plulo*ophi 
- al s|.iti>im*iit ot « mil 
inon I'j'minil and 
disM-minale it to m! 
leagues thioiii'Jim it Ihe 
various i d iu .i 1 1 on, d 
!ield> 

^hittim; tin* rheloih he 
t\\ i -I'll cjtted i hild I'dui ation 
and si luml reform s< that it 
irllo ts openness and regard 
lather than antagonism and 
disregard an important 
hist Mep It ma\ well he, 
lu>\\ e\ c r that tb stop of 
Glared iii t u »n w ill best tacih- 
tato mutual undcrstandiiu; 
c options toi siu h at tion and 
tor a -hift in ihetoru ottered h\ s\ 
tu ipants pio\ idc i mi I \ a partial list i., r , .-.-.„..., 
It will he inosi iisflul it the ».\ inposmni sn \ es a-, a 
iatal\st tor mm eisalton ami an impetu- toi i\ 
pandod i ollahoialion at kual si hooK in pinh--. 
sinnal organizations, and in poln \ makuu; 
settling It is thr hope ol ihi- s\mpoauni parlu i 
pill its th.it h\ s ha run; then hint ion\ oisalion w il h 



other educators willing; tu o\ I'tmnu' old tensions 
extended i on\ ersations will take pl.io* across the 
(.ountrv and extended opportunitirs tor sjiarod 
learning w ill he realized 



lo Ilducators ot I tilted Learners 

% liool reform should not he (eared It pro\ ides 
a sij»nitii «int upportuntt\ Im impi o\ u\% ediu .it ion 
lui all students lihuahns ot fitted sfiulents 
would do well (o take the lust ^teps toward 



minimum 

local and state 
ssional orv;ani- 
K, NC'IM. and 



We came away with two 
messages: To those in 
the reform movement, 
we wish to point out 
that the education of 
gifted students can he a 
significant element in 
your program without 
impeding the reforms 
that are desired; to those 
in gifted education, the 
reform movement is not 
to be feared, hut to be 
joined in a cooperative 
and imaginative spirit 
ot collaboration. 

J.»MH*s J. lialLighcr 



A Final Noth 

It is e\ tdent that there are both room and oppor- 
tunity lor a healing ol old animosities and griev- 
ances that have existed between sihool reformers 
and educators ol jilted learners, both room and 
opportunity tor new Collabo- 
rations toward common and 
-critical educational j;o,i|s A 
tmal note to members ot eai h 
i;roup mav point the wav to 
continued lomersation and 
cooperation 



mposruin piir 



I o Hducational 
Reformers 

I h>;lvabi[itv learners exist 
in i lass rooms across the 
lOiintiA . I heir education ian 
he an item mi the relorm 
agenda w ithout impi'din>> the 
eijuit\ t;oals ol n loriu. then 
needs haw a rij*httul and 
\ alua.hle plat e i m the contin ■ 
uum ol inst im tional ser\ u es 
In addition, educators ot 
>;iltei.t leaineis are a skilleij 
and \ aluable resource in es- 
tablishing L lassos w Oh h i > ; h 
expoi tatioiis tor all learners, a 
loi us on i ritu al and i reati\ e 
Ihowejit, prt»o!,'m- and issue 
based instruction. rele\ ant 
pnuhiets. and main other ele 
ments desired h\ proponents 
ot ii'stiLictureil ( lassrooms 
I he\ are also a resource lor 
establishing collaboiMtn e in 
strik tion betwi-en v;enerale.ts 
and spoi i.ihsts m eiliu ation 
1 he\ w ant to be ,i part ot and 
make a u'liti ihulion to improxuu* m hool loi all 
le.u ni-rs 
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continuing the dialog w ith leloimerv It \ ou are nut 
'united to tlif table lake thr risk ot uniting 
Vourselt. 

It is v iU»i imumbenl upon > dihators ot gifted 
ihildren to laiolulK and llioughttulh ,n tu ulate 
the differences between good film ation loi all 
learners and good 1 1 < ■* i education lor .1 time 
gifted education w as tlii- onl\ .ul \ i »* .itt- ol i ^siu- 
based, intend i si i pi mars mMiiu tion u ith a hu ns on 
high-level thinking, problem snh nig, and pindiu 
tion of meaningful pmdm ts \ow . and appiopri 
atelw those ha\ e hcu>mc >.;i >.i I- loi all learners 
While educators ot gifted students um provide 
models tor sm h high-ex pei t <i t ion i lassrooms in 
general, it is imperahs e that the\ also develop and 
share models for differentiated instruction that 
guide prai titioneis m expanding e\pe< tations so 
thatthev areaKo high tor ads aiued learneis. While 
all students should anak/e and i reate. a student 
w ith high-end talent in arisen siib|eet w ould hkek 
benefit from anak sis ,md i reation via t.isk^ ami 
products that are more lomplex. abstia< t, open 
ended, multitaceted, and independent than those 



that are appropriate lor learners whose talent is 
less ad s auced in that subject 

I ducators oi fitted students bas e a unu|iie op 
portunitv to sharecurrent models and strategies ol 
nistriu tion to the betterment ot all students 1 he\ 
also ha\ e an obligation to continue to des elop then 
understandings of precisely \shal makes instruc- 
tion appropriate tor fitted learners, t ind to share 
those understandings with colleagues svho will be 
the primars instructors ot those students. 

I o Both (Groups 

It is d it tii u It to imagine a time in U.S. ediu a tion 
nioie replete ss ith challenge and opportunity . 

It diftk nit to imagine an\ groups of educators 
belter equipped b\ \ irtue ot vision and e\perii'nce 
to t ontnbute to th«- impros ement ot \ s education 
tin all learners 

It is difiuult to miagme the degree ol loss to 
si In >t ils and i hi l-d ren that \\ ill on ur it dialogs sin h 
as the one at this ss mposium do not continue and 
tlounsh 
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Blending Gifted Education and School Reform 

Gail E. Hanninen 



School reform milMtivi"! have resulted in many changes in American 
education during Ihe pasl decade The complexity of the process has 
presented nun err.us < h.ilfcM i>|c ,a * l«i evoiy educalor Juxtaposed 
.-l ja-nol i he relorm climate .ire several other changes that have af- 
ff-i-j Anir»i.-,jn .-I r.Mnnnc, . li.inqincj demographics, increasing di- 
vee it, u 1 -Judenl populations and hmiled fiscal resources It is within 
th.a t"o.i J rnnlrxl It Ml II n ■ noods ol our most capable youth must be 
challenged This • Jit fc ■* -t piuvidef. .1 process for assunng that the 
unique need:, ol ^Indents who are gifted are addressed within the 
context of systemic reform Several key elements guide the process 
creating belief slatements clarifying Ihe issues, and designing 
strategics for implementation 

Creating Belief Statements 

Belief statements define systemic parameters as reflected in a dis- 
trict s vision statement and expected outcomes For example, what is 
believed about students who are gifted is based on what is believed 
about all learners Creating belief statements about all learners is 
guided by the following questions 

1 Wh.il do wo believe <,il.oul all learners) 7 
? What do we know 7 
< What do we waul ' 
4 What do we do' 

Piorev.mq these <|uesliuiv, qe'iciali", a set of distnet or school level 
hehel statements vision statements and expected outcomes that will 
allerl Hu- entirei omnmnity Discussion should include educators 
• inri parents of stuilrnls who are gifted and talented as well as othei 
ropic.enUlivi". fioin various* special interests groups By working 
individually m -.mall (jumps or as a whole each person generates 
hi 'In ■! sUieiurnls I he qpneral discussion provides an opportunity to 
i'Mnmii beliefs 'iniividu.il:. hold about students who are gifted and 
talented Ihmuqh a prousss of narrowing down Ihe statements each 

rii.nl qiiuip hsh. live most strongly held statements Later when 
•|r..,p«. • i iri-.|)im> then statements a list of 10 to 15 strongly held belief 

.1 a mil nts provides an • -iqani/alional profile A second tiSt of belief 
sut.-monls may .i'so he generated around the question What do 
y>h believe about programs for students who are gilted/talerited'? 

Clarifying the Issues 

To understand elements of systemic change each educator needs to 
clarify the issues Again a key question guides the process As you 
reflect upon what you know about education reform the best prac- 
tices in education and your experience with students who are 
gifted- talented what are the critical issues that come to your mind? 
Identifying the five most important cntical issues helps narrow the 
topics of concern and focus discussion 

Designing Strategies 

Developing a successful relationship hnlween education reform oh 
forts and gifted education is linked to five key strategies 

1 Analy/e the language 

2 List key decision makers stakeholder*, and nsk lakers 



3 Infuse gifted/talented into several school policies 

4 Visualise the desired direction 

5 Enact equitable access to resources 

The acronym ALlVE means that each strategy incorporates valu- 
able information gleaned in one of the other strategies and does not 
function in isolation 

Analyze the language refers to interpreting what is really being said 
For example, the concept of inclusionary progriims sounds very altru- 
istic, but might mean "inclusion of special education students only' in 
the regular school setting In this example, students such as those 
being served by Chapter 1 programs, gifted programs, or English as 
a Second Language (ESL) programs may continue to be excluded 
from inclusive schools because the terminology has multiple mean- 
ings 

Language in vision statements, distnet policies, and expected out- 
comes can also be used to benefit students who are gifted The fol- 
lowing statement of purpose uses several helpful words and phrases 
The purpose of the Bntish Columbia school system is to enable 
learners to develop thoir individual potential and to acquire the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to contribute to a healthy so- 
ciety and a prosperous and sustainable economy" (Ministry of 
Education. 1991} Words !,ke "individual ' "each.' and potential' are 
inviting Collective words such as all," they and everyone can be 
misleading Finding tenns that are links to systemic parameters is 
crucial to embedding special services in policy linking a school sys- 
tem with the community, and developing a shared vision 

List key decision makers, stakeholders, and risk takers means 
identifying individuals and groups who arc strategic influencers The 
people most affocted by school system changes need to he included 
in discussions from the beginning The number of persons needs to 
be manageable The group should represent a broad range of con 
st'tuencies including studenis parents teachers, administrators and 
members of the community When choosing community members 
keep in mind that key individuals who have credibility with and the 
respect of their colleagues Will influence support for change 

Infuse gifted/talented Into several school policies implies that 
well-wntten local district policies provide a basis tor developing qual- 
ity program services lor all students, including those who are girted 
Although services for students who are gifted need to be defined in a 
specific program policy, they should also be interspersed throughout 
broader policy statements on curriculum, instruction, counseling, 
special populations parent involvement, and staff development 

The following excerpt from a local district poticy statement reflects 
that community s beliefs and pnonty for programming 'Challenge 
their multiple intelligences and engage students with diverse linguistic 
and cultural backgrounds ' This example depicts a connectedness to 
the whole distnet and supports the district s need to address "multiple 
intelligences' and "diverse linguistic and cuttural backgrounds" of all 
students Thus, infusing services that meet the needs of students 
who are gifted/talented into local policy statements can work two 
ways 
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Visualize the desired direction meam. that wilhin tho context of the 
total school system design i> Hourly Mnti'd und conriso framework 
for delivenny services lo students wno nip gifted Such a dosiqn 
should challenge thr future and illustrate not only a relations! no ol 
such scrvicos to tho total system but also piovido accountability for a 
continuum of services Irom kindergarten through 12th grade 

Enact equitable access to resources moans using the first four 
strategics to build equitable access to resources in a defensible man 
nor TTie notion that the "squeaky wheel gets the grease' is often 
true because special interest groups have gained an audience and 
power Comprehensive quality services to students are not devet 
oped by squeaky wheels, but instead are the result of well planned 
efforts reflecting the beliefs and commitments of several constituen- 
cies Equitable access to resources also implies that resources are 
based on the needs of students and not solely on the needs of 
teachers or administrators 

By using those five key strategies a healthy relationship with the dif- 
ferent education lefoim efloits becomes possible Each education re- 
form strategy can be accepted by educators of the gifted as an op- 
portunely r*ither than a barrier 

A Gifted Leadership Conference in the state of Washington demon- 
strated one way thai using this process can generate strategies for 
blending gifted education and school reform Participants identified 
eight educate #n reform efforts affecting services to highly capable 
students The resulting product, created by the 41 participants, was 
entitled The Reform Movement Where Do Gifted Students Fif>" 
(Fascilla Hanninen. & Sprit/er.. 1991) The following reform strate- 
gies excerpted from the onginal publication illustrate how bridges in 
thinking can be built between education reform and gifted education 

Grouping Strategics for Success with Gifted Students 

Six guidelines to use when considenng grouping options (Rogers. 
1991) 

1 Students who are academically or intellectually gifted and tal- 
ented should spend the majouty of their school day with others of 
similar abilities and interests 

2 Cluster grouping of students within an otherwise hcteroge- 
neously grouped classroom can bo considered when schools 
cannot support a full time gifled program 

3 In the absence of full -time gifted program enrollment, students 
might bo offered specific group instruction across grade levels, 
according to their individual knowledge acquisition in school 
subjects 

a Gifted students- should be given oxpenonces involving a vanety 
o! appropriate acooknation-basod options, which may be offered 
to gifted students ar. .1 group or on an individual basis 

'» Students should he given oxpenonces which involve various 
forms ot enrichment that extend the regular school curriculum, 
loading m lite more complete development of concepts, princi- 
ple and gerioiali/ations 

i- Mixed alulily rooperative learning groups should be used spar- 
ingly pprliap'. only foi social skills development programs 

QtiU-onw fl.isor/ Education Strategics for Success with Gifted 

1 Maintain programs for gifted until acceptable options are avail- 
able, that is acceleration, self-contained classes, or advanced 
classes 

2 Educate all staff so that they are able to identify and provide ap- 
propriate curnculum for gifted students 



.3 Pretest before initial instruction, and provide gifted students 
cmdit for pnor learning 

4 Provide an onnched curriculum for all students and acceleration 
and/or m depth study for gifted students 

5 Ensure opportunities for flexibility in scheduling so that students 
ran be approprialely grouped and regrouped 

n Provide gifted students the opportunity to work with their aca • 
dernic or intellectual peers/mentors 

7 Match new learning oxpeuencos that capitalize on the students 
strengths and interests to the expected student outcomes and 
provide appropnate assessment options 

8 Match the curriculum to the student's learning rate 

9 Eliminate the ceiling on learning (i e , if a student is ready to 
learn algebra m 5th grade, the system must not only permit it, it 
should support it). 

10 Extend the depth and breadth of tho lessons 

Within each education reform strategy, ideas were presented that re- 
spect the mtegnty of the research and assure appropnate learning 
opportunities for students who are gifted 

All students in our schools, including those who are gifted, deserve 
the best education we are capable of providing On the one hand, 
education reform efforts reflect those approaches deemed necessary 
to accomplish that goal. On the other hand, gifted education has fre- 
quently been perceived as being the best in education provided only 
for "the best " If the aim of education reform is that all students 
should expenence 'gifted teaching." then the expertise and support of 
educators of the gifted should be a part of those efforts Concurrently, 
all educators need to acknowledge that 'gifted teaching" does not 
necessarily mean effectively 'teaching the gifted * Knowing the dif- 
ference depends upon understanding the nature of a student's gifts 
and talents It also means placing greater value on each student's 
strengths 

The keys to successful education reform for students who are gifted 
results in educators and paronts who can continually 

1 Evaluate the effectiveness of the education refonn strategies 
used in their distnets 

2 Review tho quality and clarify the relationship of educational ser- 
vices for students who are gifted 

3 Understand tho complexity of the big pK ture' as different edu- 
cation roform strategies fire institutionalized in schools and be- 
liefs about services for students who aie gifted aio incorporated 

Education relomi is an opportunity for professionals m gifted educa- 
tion to recogm/e what works, what does not work whore 'hitchhiking" 
on the ideas of others is wise and to understand the changes that 
are needed to assure excellence in learning and rtiarncter develop- 
ment An inevitable outcome will be hotter schools for alf students 

Resources 

Fascillci. P . Hanninen, Q E . A SprlUor. 0 <Ed" \ \Vn\\ Thr- roform move- 
ment Where do gifted students fit'' Otyrnpia.WA Giltod Leadership 
Conference, co OSPI 

Ministry of Education (1991) Supporting learning Understanding and as- 
sessing the progress of children in tho primary program Provmcn of British 
Columbia 

Rogers. K (1 991 ) The relationship of grouping practices to the education of 
the gifted and talented learner An executive summary Storrs. CT The 
National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented 

Gail E Hanninen. Ed D is Director. Student Learning and Assessment 
Chimacum School District . Chtmacum , WA 98325-0278 She also has served 
as CEC-TAG President 
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EC606152 

Dettmer, P. (1993). Gifted Education: Window of Oppor- 
tunity. Gifted Child Quarterly, 37{2) 92-94. 

This paper offers educators of gifled students 10 recommenda- 
tions for encouraging change in the context of the movement for 
educational rostructunng and reform These include setting high 
learning standards and expectations for all students, structuring 
no.% roles fur gifted education personnel, and integrating gifted 
education with general education in meaningful ways 

EC606209 

Ford, D. Y. & Harris, J. ( Mi. (1993). Educational Reform 
and the Focus on Gifted African- American Students. 
Roeper Review, 15(4) 200-204. 

This article discusses implications of educational reform move- 
ments for improving the educational well-being of gifted students 
in general and gifted African-American students in particular 
Recommendations for educational improvements are offered in the 
areas of performance assessment, pnmary preschool programs, 
extended school services, family resource and youth services 
centers, and school-based decision making 

ED344409 EC301138 

Frank, R. (Mar 1992). School Restructuring: Impact on 
Attitudes, Advocacy, and Educational Opportunities for 
Gifted and Talented Students. In: Challenges in Gifted 
Education; Developing Potential and Investing in Knowl- 
edge for the 21st Century. Columbus: Ohio State Dept. 
of Education. 

Fdin ahonal lefomi efforts toward school restructuring arc- exam 
mod for their impact on the education ot gifted and talented stu- 
dents Considered first are implications of societal changes in 
ctuding changing demographics (e g . increasing student diver 
sityi changes in family structure and in interactions between 
school and family and changes in the workplace (requiring a bet- 
tor educated wonV force) A vision is offered of a restructured 
school where all students are challenged according to individual 
abilities and learning styles Such a vision is seen to require 
:hanging attitudes with many community organizations becoming 
ne*A stakeholders, with student diversity being celebrated with 
curriculum reform throughout impacting at nsk students (including 
gifted at-risk students), with increased family involvement with 
gifted and talented students engaged in acttvc learning 
experiences like community service and with dovolnpmont *^ 
school business partnerships A multipronged advocacy base is 
proposed for the restructured school 

EJ427056 EC600511 

Gallagher, J. J. {1991). Educational Reform, Values, 
and Gifted Students. Gifted Child Quarterly, 35(1) 12- 
19. 

Tho positive and negative elements of six educational reforms are 
discussed search for excellence, cooperative learning middie 
schools, master teacher certification, site-based management and 
accountability Gifted educators are urged to promote these reform 
mnvoments for the maximum benefit of all 



ED344404 EC301133 

Gallagher, J. J. (Mar 1992). Gifted Students and Educa- 
tional Reform. In: Challenges in Gifted Education: De- 
veloping Potential and Investing in Knowledge for the 
21st Century. Columbus: Ohio State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 

This paper examines gifted education in the context of current edu- 
cational reform efforts It offers a rationale for the differentiated 
education of gifted students based on American values and equi- 
table allocation of educational resources Examples are offered of 
curriculum content modification for math, science, language arts, 
and social studies which utilize four approaches (1) acceleration 
(2) enrichment, (3) sophistication, and (4) novelty The relationship 
of gifted education to the Amenca 2000 program and to the six na- 
tional education goals is noted. The paper then reviews major re- 
form efforts in the areas of accountability, the middle school con 
cept. and cooperative learning Issues remaining to bo solved are 
also identified and include personnel preparation, unidentified stu 
dents (e g . the culturally different) curncular ophons. stratngios; 
and metathtnking. and the value of the term, 'gifted.' itself 

EC 303107 

Hanninen, G. (1994). Blending Gifted Education and 
Schooi Reform. ERIC Digest #E525. 

This digest provides a prucoss fur adoring thai tin • ijruquu m»ed^ of 
students who are gifted art 1 ad'Jmv.iwj valhai the rnnlpxt "I 
systemic educational reform 

EJ462591 EC605918 

Jackson, N. E. (1993). Moving Into the mainstream? 
Reflections on the study of gifledness Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 37{\) 46-50. 

This position paper t.alh, fur nlfnrl*. In iht re.e.n ■ <iimei dmi . In- 
tween studies uf giftedness and nminMrearn p *yt hutoqu.il and imj 
ucational research arguing lhal slurlm-. nl gillc'dimnr. have i nn 
tnbuted to mainstream fhonry and may play special rules in theory 
development Strategies are proposed l<>r overturning harriers In 
lurther integration with mainstream research 

ED35278* EC301712 

Maker, C J,, (Ed.) (1993). Critical Issues in Gifted Ed- 
ucation: Programs tor the Gifted in Regular Classrooms. 
Volume III. ISBN: 0-89079-549-5. Available from: PRO 
ED, 8700 Shoal Creek Blvd., Austin, TX 78758-6897. 

This hook presents 29 papers addressing i ntiral issues in the edu 
catmn of the gifted 

EJ427058 EC600513 

Ronzulll, J. S, & Rets, S. M. (1991). The Reform Move^ 
ment and the Quiet Critis In Gifted Education. Gifted 
Child Quarterly. 35(1) 26-35. 

Gifted education faces a guiot <,risi f . a'; reform movements fnrus 
on r.nsmetn: admimstrativo changes in <u hoot urgani/ation and 
management rather than interaction among tnar.hnrs students. 
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and the malonal to bo learnod Two goals of Amoncan education 
am presentod providmq tho best possible education to promising 
students and improving tho oducation of at-risk students 

EJ439630 EC602502 

Rote. P. (Fall 1991). Advocacy for Gifted Programs in 
the New Educational Climate. Gifted Child Quarterly. 
35(4) 173-76, 

IN-, adii h< un)o«i i •dm alors nl the gifted and talented to become 
M< ■sli'iijralilo al»"ul eduailional reform oflorls at the local, state 
Hid national Invflf' Spocific initiatives portmont to gifted oduca- 
h o n« ludc urn |iti'Jo«J primary schools, performance-based as- 
,ii .-.nil 'Ml <<l 'itwiJont proqross. uso of studont portfolios, and ng- 
.» M . m'v.Wii-imI • urnrula 

EJ439630 EC302493 

Ross, P. (1993). National Excellence: A Case for 
Developing Amerlca'% Talent Washington, DC: Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Programs for the Improvement of Practice. Available 
from: U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent 
of Documents, P. O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250- 
7954; 202/783-3238. Order number 065-000-00603. 

This report on the educational needs of American gifted and tal- 
ented students identifies indicators of an educational crisis de- 
scribes the current status of education for these students, and 
presents recommendations to meet their educational needs Indi- 
cators of the need for change include the relatively poor perfor- 
mance by American students on international tesls and the small 
number of students performing at the high levels on National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress tests Studies have shown that 
most regular classroom teachers make few. if any, provisions for 
talented students and that only 2 cents out of every $100 spent on 
K-12 education supports special opportunities for talented stu- 
dents A review desenbes how gifted and talented students are 
currently identified, the number of students served, the kind of 
support available, the kind of education most gifted and talented 
students receive, and characteristics of effective programs for 
Ihosc students The following seven recommendations are offered 
i Sot challenging standards. 
d Provide more challenging opportunities to learn. 
3 increase access to early childhood education 
.1 in. rease learning opportunities (or children wt nn- fn>m 

Mhnir.iHy ,md culturally divorso or low soci^ou-numi! hark 

gr .unds 

Broaden the definition of gifted (a broadened defimlfn ha .od 
«in the federal Javits Giitod and Talented F.duc ali<>n Art i*. nl 
le red 

6 tmphasi/e teacher dovolopmenl and 

7 Match world porlorma nee 

ED344408 EC301137 

Stevens, M. (Mar 1992). School Reform and Restructur- 
ing: Relationship to Gifted Education. In: Challenges in 
Gifted Education: Developing Potential and Investing in 
Knowledge for the 21st Century. Columbus: Ohio State 
Dept. of Education. 

This chapter reviews recent trends toward increasing emphasis on 
excellence in American business and applies these trends In 
r.chool reform and restructunng in the context of gifted education 
Fint it nolos tho mam ideas of recent business and education ex- 
cellence studies which call lor radical changes in the American 
oducation system Examined is the dilemma of balancing the edu- 
i.alMina' demands of equity and excellence especially in an age of 



major demographic shifts. A quality-oriented parad»gm is proposed 
which merges equity and excellence and focuses on the individ- 
ual, thus replacing the industrial model paradigm which focused on 
the 'system M The issue of ability grouping is considered and re- 
search supporting within class grouping is cited Concepts under- 
lying the middle school approach are noted as another example 
where the equity'excellence dilemma and grouping concerns 
emerge "Equifinahty" is offered as a concept which suggests 
many potential ways to reach resolution, especially when the fo- 
cus is always on the individual gifted learner and the 
teacher-facilitator 

EC605196 

Tomlinson, C. t & Callahan, C. (1992). Contributions of 
Gifted Education to General Education in a Time of 
Change, Gifted Child Quarterly, 3$(4) 183-189. 

Educators in gifted education should be involved in the School Re- 
form Movement because of the need of gifted learners for positive 
changes in education and because of the potential of the field to 
contribute to improved education for all students Philosophical 
contributions, instructional contributions, and pedagogical contri- 
butions of gifted education are examined. 

EJ427055 EC600510 

Treffinger, D. J. (1991). School Reform and Gifted Edu- 
cation—Opportunities and Issues. Gifted Child Quar* 
terly. 35(1) 6-11. 

Efforts toward excellence and effectiveness in school programs 
should be viewed as a powerful opportunity for gifted education 
Girted educators should work toward expanding receptiveness to 
lessons learned from organizational research on innovation and 
change, effectiveness, and improvement, and educators should 
recognize that gifted education can make important contnbutions 
to these efforts 

EJ427057 EC600512 

VanTassel-Baska, J. (1991). Gifted Education in the 
Balance: Building Relationships with General Education. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 35(1) 20*25. 

Giftod oducation depends on two linkages in its program develop- 
ment efforts the special education linkage and the general edu- 
cation linkage A closer working relationship with general educa- 
lion is rocommondod along with careful consideration of the cur- 
nculum relorm movement, basic research on teaching and leam- 
mq and offectivo schools research 

EC606738 

Van Tassel-Baska, J. (1993) Linking Curriculum Devel- 
opment for the Gifted to School Reform and Restructur- 
ing. Gifted Child Today, 16(A) 34-37. 

This paper compares academic performance of Amencan students 
with that of other countries, addresses responses to poor perfor- 
mance, such as outcome-based approaches to learning and use 
of national standards, outlines practices being adopted by 
schools to promote reform, identifies curriculum reform principles, 
and discusses implications for gifted education at national, state 
Inr.al and classroom levels 

Note Thib mtnibiblioqraphy is derived from Gifted Students ana Educational 
Rohum a snarrKiblo daMKise on diskette Tho full database is available from 
ThnCourvil (nr EnropUirMl Children 
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Educational Restructuring 
Selected Readings 



Alexander. F. (1993). National Standards: A New Con- 
ventional Wisdom. Educational Leadership, 50(5), 9-10. 

Academic standards are central to reinventing schools and trans- 
forrrsmg U S education Higher standards are necessary to re- 
place minimal standards implicit in most textbooks and tests 
Standards communicate that all students can achieve at higher 
levels and that teachers are reclaiming the profession Stan- 
dards also inspire systemic reform, create a demand for now im- 
proved assessmants and revitalize classroom experiences 



Ascher, C. (1993). Changing Schools for Urban Stu- 
dents: The School Development Program, Accelerated 
Schools, and Success for All. Trends and lasues No. 
18. New York: ERIC clearinghouse on Urban Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbln University. 

This paper highlights three models for implementing local reslruc: 
tunngof schools James Comer's School Development Program 
Robert Slavm's Success for All. and Henry Levin's Accelerated 
Schools These have been among the more popular models for 
'^structuring schools in poor predominantly minority neighbor 
tvjuds Aith traditionally low-achieving students Separate sec 
Tions describe and analyze each of those programs individually 
F.jrther sections address important issues and themes common 
to all the programs One of these sections discusses evaluation 
and assessment issues of both programs and students A fur- 
ther section looks at the three models from tho viewpoint of trndi 
tional assessments A discussion of what causes improvements 
in learning notes that Comer's modol is basod on hoalmg con 
flicts and creating an ethos that fosters identification and bond 
ing and a community of trust Slavm's model is more heavily cog 
nitive and Levin's format calls for act'vo intelligent participation 
of all members Final sections reviow resources and costs tor thi 
vanous programs and offorts at replication An author bibliogra- 
phy is included 



Bell, T. (Apr. 1993). Rollectlons One Decade After A 
Notion at Risk," Phi Delta Kappan, 74(8), 592-97. 

The intent of "A Nation at Risk" was to call attention to erosion :>l 
students* family lives not to oxconato teachers Reforms affect 
mg only six hours of children's daily lives onnnnt sur.oned 
Schools must reach out to help parents and child c. tro workers 
become sk'llod at incidental (informal) teaching Other concerns 
include technology staffing tho national education role and pn 
vate schools 



Conley. D. (1993). Restructuring: In Search of a Defi- 
nition. Principal, 72{3) % 12-16. 

Differentiates among renewal reform and restructuring activities 
and intentions in education highlighting conceptualisations thnt 



stress fundamental change Defines "restructuring" as activities 
that change fundamental assumptions practices and relation- 
ships both within the organization and between the organization 
and the outside world in ways loading to improved student learn- 
ing outcomes 



Contey, D. (1993). Managing Change in Restructuring 
Schools: Culture. Leadership, and Readiness. OSSC 
Bulletin, 36{7). Eugene, OR: Oregon School Study 
Council, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403. 

Factors that can powerfully affe ct an educator's ability to manage 
school change are culture leadership and readiness Movement 
from bureaucracy to community from isolation to collaboration 
involves cultural changes Managing the change process within 
a cultural context is influenced by the structural human re 
sources political and symbolic frames of reference that a loader 
employs when analyzing tho organization Leadership in schools 
continues to revolve around tho role of pnncipaS Principals need 
to develop a clear unified focus create a common cultuial per 
spective and support a constant push for improvement Croat 
mg readiness for chango is a pioconditmn to restructuring Sen 
oral models suggest stages that loader should understand Do 
foin they bo<jm ii lunsfnrm.itivo i Mange ptw er.«. Ton comm't 
ments tn change that a s< hi ml staff imghl cmhiai v are identified 
and n s ins uf questn ms an' prnvufoi 1 that < an he used i< i ,js 
'.ess cuiront piacliu-i and tir.tnit.iin which tosliuttuiinq quais ,i 
schimi is !{iri(fy to undertake One i»fff livi- moans nl building 
madmess is tn provide statl tl it of > | n if tt «i nty tn vifiil school* th.it 
are actively involved m lestim fining .uuJ a'k s|nostmiv; about 
meaning nrgnn'/ntmn and etfnils nf i liange 



Cuahmmi. K (1993) So Now Whnt? Mnnaglng the 
Change Process Horace, 0(3), M2 Coalition of Ea- 
sontlnl School Hon 1969, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rl 02912. 

School minim efforts leguim teaching teumwnik and goal settuu; 
to school personnel [inscribes a number uf strategies for man- 
aging organizational change with examples at specific schools 
I ist ^ Coalition of Fssential Schools materials 



Darling-Hammond, L. (1992). Reframlng the School 
Reform Agenda: Developing Capacity lor School Trans- 
formation. San Francisco: Paper preeented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Restarch 
Association. 

Economic and domographic changes m the United States s-gnui n 
now mission for oducntion — one in which the school r. are re 
sponsible for ensuring that all students learn I Ins pnpni aigue« 
that this changed mission inquires a new pamdnjm fm sr h< ml n 
form policy one that shifts from designing i nHii ih inleeded t, i <!• 
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rcct syitom to developing capacity thai enables schools to 
moot .iiiiiJontr, needs Contradictions between the old and now 
paradigms arc evidenced in different educational policy assump- 
tions and goals The first paradigm views students as passive 
f.ivnis top down governance, and uses resoarch to design one 
bo:it plan The now paradigm recognizes that offoctivo teaching 
technique, vary for ditforont students and produces knowledge 
with and fur teachers Recommendations are made for reframmg 
tho school roform agenda with regard to the following three com- 
ponents of an infrastructure necessary to support lasting 
change professional, policy, and political development A con- 
clusion in that tho now paradigm for school reform must seek to 
develop communities of loarning groundod in communities of 
democratic discourse in order to create an education for cmpow- 
ormont and freedom 

Deal, T E. (1990). Reframlng Reform. Educational 
Leadership, 47(8), 6-7, 9, 11-12. 

Previous educational roform efforts have not made significant 
lasting improvements because they focused on correcting visible 
structural flaws Educational organizations are social organisms 
hold together by a symbolic webbing, not formal systems driven 
by goals official roles commands and rules Deep structures 
and practices must be transformed, not reformed 



Fullan, M., & Mites. M (1992). Getting Reform Right: 
What Works and What Doesn't. Phi Delta Kappan t 

73(10), 744-52. 

instead of developing a now strategy for each roform wave odu 
ceitors most learn how to foster continuous improvement Re 
forms often fail because of faulty maps of change complex 
problems, overrohance on symbols superficial solutions misun- 
derstood resistance attrition, and misuso of knowledgo Sue 
coss means recognizing change as a systemic rosourco-lum 
gry locally inspired journey into uncertainty and complex problem 
solving 



Levin. H, & Hopfenberg, W. (1991) Don t Remediate: 
Accelerate. Principal, 70(3). 11-13. 

Accelerator! Schools are built on the strengths of school staff 
students paronts and communities with tho goal ot hnngmrj at 
risk students into tho oducational mainstroam by Iho end of olo 
montnry school During tho 1 990 91 school year 53 school', 
participated in the Accolerated Schools Piogram including 
statewido networks in Missouri and Illinois 



and to implement and evaluate solutions Fifty schools nation 
wide have begun the six-year process nooded to implomont the 
accoloratod school program Cost estimates average about 
$1 000 per pupil per year Although many issues rogarding cur- 
riculum development, changing staff roles, and developing paront 
participation will require further exploration, the Accoloratod 
Schools Model offers hope for closing the educational gap be 
tween America and other countries and between the disadvan 
taged and the advantaged Comments by T P Fitzgerald 
Frances Kemmerer. and Steven D Gold and a response by tho 
presenter are included 



Muncey, D., A McQuillan, P. J. (1993). Preliminary 
Flndinga from a Five-Year Study of the Coalition of 
Essential Schools. Phi Delta Kappan, 74(6), 486-89. 

Summarizes findings of a five-year study of eight schools partici- 
pating in the Coalition of Essential Schools/Education of the 
States Re Loarning project Most schools appeared to lack con- 
sensus about tho need for fundamental changes in school struc- 
ture or teaching practices, changes began slowly, with individual 
or small-group efforts that frequently divided faculty 



Prager, K. (1993). Bibliography on School 
Restructuring. Madison, Wh Center on Organization 
and Restructuring of Schools, University of 
Wisconsin, 1025 W. Johnson Street, Madison, Wl 
53706. 

Much existing research and theoretical literature on school re- 
structuring that is of interest to policymakers, practitioners, and 
educational researchers In this publication, a bibliography of 
journal articles, manuscripts, and books is provided that divides 
the literature into five areas Section 1 , "General References on 
School Restructuring." contains 89 references on proposals for 
school reform (32). how schools work (24). and on the change 
process (33) Section 2. "Student Experience." contains 103 ref- 
erences on curncular and instructional reform (40). methods of 
grouping students (24), student engagement (1 1). and alternative 
assessment (28) Section 3, "Professional Life of Teachers." 
contains 35 references on analysis of teachers' wor1< life (20). 
and proposals for enhancing the teaching profession (1 5) Sec 
tion 4 "School Governance." contains 57 references on policy 
issues and new structures for accountability (15). school -site 
management (t3). leadership (10). and school climate and culturo 
(19) Section 5. "Collaboration Between Schools and Commu- 
nity u contains 20 references on policy issues (10) coordination 
of social services for children (7) business and school partner- 
ships (4) and parent involvement (9) Contains an author indox 



Levin, H. (1991). Accelerating the Progro:^ of ALL 
Students. Albany: Paper presented at the Nelson A. 
Rockefeller Institute of Government Educational Pol- 
icy Seminar, November 8, 1090. 

The Accoloratod School Program is designed to improve thn odu 
cation of disadvantaged students by using "acceleration" tech- 
niques used with gifted and talentod students Tho goal is to 
spood up tho loarning of at-risk students so they will bo able to 
perform at grade lovol by tho end of o'emontary school Contral 
to tho stratogy is the placement of curriculum and instructional 
decisions in the hands of tho instructional staff requiring a com 
plete restructuring of the traditional school organization "Tho 
omphasis on local responsibility for educational outcomos ro 
quires an appropriate decisionmaking structure built around the 
school's unity of purpose Tho school must also develop thn on 
pacity to identity challenges, to understand these challenges 



Prisoners of Time: Report of the National Education 
Commiaafon on Time and Learning (1994). Waahlngton, 
DC: Government Printing Office, Stock #065-000-00640- 
5 

This roport details tho findings of a national commission that looked 
at the relationship between time and loarning in the nation's 
schools 



School Restructuring; What the Reformera are Saying 
(1991). Denver, CO; Education Commission of the 
United States. 

This publication summarizes a discussion among nationally rec- 
ognized education reformers 
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